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Fox now awe ſee through a glaſs darkly, 
but then face to face : Now I know 
in part, but then ſhall I know even 
as alſo I am-known. 


@HESE Words repreſent to us the 
wes Imperfection of our preſent Concep- 

@ tions in Divine Matters, and that 
more clear and full View of them 

Tr which is reſerv'd for the Happineſs 
of another Life. In Compaſſion to us, indeed, 
God hath been pleas'd to aid the Infirmities of 
our Nature : To ſet before us the moſt excellent 
Rule of Life ; — To enforce the Obſervance of 
it by the greateſt Sanctions ; --- And to propoſe 
ſuch Truths to us, as (if duly attended co) will 


yet 


/ a 


2. The Myſteries of the 

et farther quicken us in our Duty: But ſtill the 
Knowledge which hath been communicated to 
us is but in part. Light there is let in upon us 
anſwerable to the Neceſſities of our preſent 
State; ſufficient to guide us in the Ways of 
our Duty, and to bring us to an eternal Hap. 
pineſs: However, tho* God hath been pleaſed 
to relieve our Wants, he hath not gratify'd our 
Curioſity. 171 | HB 
As yet we ſee through a glaſs darkly : Our intel. 
lectual Sight is aided indeed by the Revelation 
which hath been given us. We have a more | 
clear, and better View of ſome Things than we p! 
had before; and others do now appear to us, of 
which we had before no View at all: Notwith- th 
ſtanding this, our Conceptions are, in many Points, a 
indiſtinct. Or rather, (as this Paſſage may be on 
interpreted more agreeably with the Intention of ¶ av 
the Apoſtle), our Knowledge in Divine Matters WW tic 
is not direct and immediate, but as it were by Re. of 
flection. Theſe are often repreſented to us by of 
ſome remote Reſemblance they have with Things Wl a 1 
of Senſe : And therefore, tho* our Knowledge of pre 
them be, as far as it goes, true; yet muſt it be l 
allow'd to be very ſhort and imperfect. me 
Thus, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, e know but i the 
in part; and muſt be contented to do fo, *rill WM ade 
that which is perfect ſhall come. In tlie mean time, Re 
it becomes us rather to be thankful that we know of 
fo much, than impatient that we know not ill the! 
more; rather to improve to pious Purpoſes the Rel 
Light which hath been given us, than to ſhut I the 
our Eyes to it, becauſe it is not greater: Let] to 
us embrace with an humble Faith the great But 
Myferies of our Religion, and adore thoſe Truths Rel 
which we cannot comprehend. | 5 not 
4 F I3 
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Chriſtian Religion credible, 3 
This is, F conceive, the natural Reſult of 
ſuch a Conſideration 3. but yet a quite different 
Uſe hath: been made of it. There are ſome who 
have rejected our whole Religion, becauſe it 
contains ſuch DoEtrines in it as are incompreben- 
ſible; or, as they are pleas'd (tho' improperly ) 
to term them, unintelligible. This is the Caſe of 
ſame of our modern Deiſts ; who, being unable 
to proye any Contradiction in our Religion, 
either expreſs, or by /nſequence, urge, that 
they cannot be oblig'd, nor are able to give 
their Aſſent to any Dee which is incom- 
prehenſible. 
But whatever Force may be thought to be in 
h. this way of Reaſoning, yet mult it be urg'd with 
s, Ja very ill Grace, by thoſe who run themſelves 
be on greater Difficulties than they endeaygur to 
of avoid; and this is the Caſe of thoſe modern In- 
rs fidels, who plead the Incomprehenſibility of ſome 
2. WH of its Articles, as an Argument againſt the Fruth 
by Wl of Chriſtianity : For he who pretends to reject 
ga Doctrine purely becauſe he does not fully com- 
of prehend it, ought, for ſtronger Reaſons, to admit 
be 4 Religion, where he can't anſwer the Argu- 
ments on which *tis built. If a Propoſition is 
but Wl therefore to be exploded, | becauſe we have in- 
till ¶ adequate Ideas of its Parts, much more ought a 
ne, Religion to be admitted, where the direct Proof 
ow of it” is unanſwerable. Our Adverſaries ſhould 
not therefore ſhew where the direct Proof of our 
the Religion fails: They ſhould prove, either that 
hut! the Facts alledg'd were Cheats, or inſufficient 
Let to bear the Conſequence deduced from them, 
reat But ſo long as theſe Points are untouch'd, our 
ichs Religion will maintain irs Ground, Mankind is 
not yet ſo far loſt to the firſt Principles of Reaſon, 


This 42 as 
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as to admit bare Difficulties againſt Demonſtra- 
tion; nor are Perſons of cool Senſe to be per- 
ſuaded, that the ſtrongeſt Evidence, ariſing even 
from clear Ideas, is to be rejected, becauſe in 
ſome Points our Notions may be obſcure. 

Of this the Followers of Socinus have been fo 
ſenſible, that tho“ lahouring under the ſame 
unreaſonable Prejudices againſt the Belief of 
Myſteries, they yet contend for the Truth of 
our Religion. The Method therefore in which 
they pretend to proceed, is this, viz. To ſearch, 
whether thoſe Paſſages of Scripture, on which 
ſeveral myſterious DoEtrines have been built, may 
not be capable of a different Interpretation : 
And being before-hand. reſolv'd againſt any 
Interpretation which carries with it a Myſtery, 
they have often fix'd on ſuch, as is moſt remote 
from the common Acceptation of the Words, 


and moſt diſagreeable with the main Scope of 


the Writer. | 
It ſhall be my preſent Endeavour to refute 
this pernicious Error ; and in order to it, I will, 


Firſt, State the Notion of a Myſtery ; ſhewing 
withal, how far we maintain that our Aſſent 
is due to the Myſteries of Chriſtianit). 


Secondly, I will prove, that the Myſteriouſneſs 
of theſe Doctrines is, of itſelf, no Argu- 
ment againſt the receiving them : and con- 

. Tequently, that no Adyantage can be taken 
from hence, either by the Deiſt on the one 
hand, or the Socinian on the other. 


After which, I will, in the 
Laſt Place, make ſome proper Reflections upon 


; the Whole. | 
| h am 
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Chriſtian Religion credible. 5 

I am to begin with ſtating the Notion of a 
Myſtery. It will not ſignify much to our preſent 
Purpoſe to carry our Enquiries ſo far back as 
the firſt Uſe of the Word ; — or whether it might 
not originally ſignify, any /acred Rite or Doctrine. 
It will be ſufficient to remark, that the Word 
is here to be underſtood of ſomething hidden, or 
concealed ; and accordingly, that by thoſe who 
treat of this Subject it is generally underſtood, 
either of ſuch Doctrines only, as were wholly, or 
in part unknown, *till deliver'd by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles z — or of ſuch as being reveald, 
we are ſtill incapable of comprehending. 

Tis not to be denied but that the Word is 
often us'd in the former Senſe, even in the holy 
Scriptures themſelves : and if we underſtand it 
in this Senſe only, the Socinians are ready to 


join with us; allowing that the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion contains ſeveral myſterious Doctrines, if 
myſterious ſignifies nothing more, than Doctrines 
unknown *till reveal'd. | 

The Point therefore, in which they differ 
from us, is this; We affirm that there are ſe- 
veral Doctrines above our Reaſon ; and which we 
are ſtill incapable of comprehending, notwith- 
ſtanding the Revelation which hath been made 
to us concerning them : They affirm, on the 
contrary, that there is nothing in the Chriſtian 
Religion above our Reaſon ; nothing but what, by 
a due uſe of our Faculties, we are able to com- 
prehend: And in conſequence of this, they reject 
ſuch Interpretations of Scripture, as carry with 
them any thing incomprehenſible. 

This then is what we mean by a Myſtery, in 
the preſent Diſpute, viz. A Doctrine which is 
ſo above our Reaſon, that we are incapable of 

90 
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6 The Myſteries of the 
comprebending it; a Doctrine concerning which 
our Ideas are, either inadeguate, or indeterminate ; 
and therefore ſuch, the Connexion. of whoſe 
Parts we are incapable, in many Inſtances, of 
_ diſcerning ; or, at leaſt, of anſwering numberleſs 

ueſtions that may be rais'd about them. 

It will not be impropet to make ſome more 
particular Remarks on this Account of a Myfery, 
as it will ſerve to clear the Way' to the Second 
General Head, and to obviate the moſt mate- 
rial Difficulties which have been ſtarted on this 
Subject. 2 AV 

I obſerve, Firſt, that the Term Myſterious hath 
a relative Senſe; and implies a Reſpect to that 
Perfon's Underſtanding, to whom a Thing is 
myſterious. There is no Doctrine abſolutely and 
in itſelf myſterious ; i. e. There is no Doctrine 
above the Comprehenſion of all Underſtanding, 
All the ſeveral Agreements, Diſagreements and 
Relations of Things are capable of being under- 
ſtood and comprehended. And ſince there is a 
Mind actually exiſting endu'd with abſalute Know- 
ledge, we are farther affur'd that they are actually 
underſtood and comprehended. It remains, that 
nothing is in if myſterious z and that whatever 
thinking Man uſes the Term, he muſt under- 
ſtand it in a relative Senſe. 

It was therefore a mean Artifice in the Author 
of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to repreſent Divines 
as contending, * That there are ſome Chri- 
et ſtian Doctrines ſo myſterious, as to be in them- 
<« ſelves inconceivable.” It is allow'd, that there 
are ſome by Us incomprehenſible, but nat ab/c- 
lutely and in themſelves inconceivable. 


Sec Mr. Toland's Chriſtiavity not Myſterions, p. 72. Edit. 2. 
Lond, 1696. | ; 
Is: Upon 


Chriſtian Religion credible. 3 
Upon this relative Senſe of the Word Myſtery 
we may remark farther, that from hence a 
rs the Difference between thoſe Doctrines 
which are Myſterious and above our Reaſon, and 
thoſe which are contrary to it. The former only 
imply a Diſproportion between the Obje and 
our intellectual Faculties; and are therefore ſuch 
as we can determine nothing particularly abour, 
from barely conſidering the Things themſelves 2 
But the latter are fo far level with our Capaci- 
ties, that we plainly diſcern their Impoſſibility. 
And therefore there is as much Difference be- 
tween them, as there is between Light and Dark- 
neſs, between ſeeing and not ſeeing. -- To proceed; 
I have before obſerv'd, that by Myſterious 
Doctrines, we mean ſuch, concerning which our 
Ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate. This 
Account ſuppoſes that of theſe myſterious Docs 
trines we have ſome Ideas; we have Ideas, though 
ſuch as are either partial or indeterminate. 
Indeed, where we can frame no Ideas, we can, 


| ſtrictly ſpeaking, give no Aﬀent, For what is 


Aſſent, but a Perception, or at leaſt a firm Per- 
ſuaſion, that the Extreams in a Propoſition do 
agree, or difagree? But where we have no manner 
of Tdeas of theſe Extremes, we can have no ſuch 
Perception, or Perſuaſion. And as no Combi- 
nation of Terms really inſignificant, can make a 
real Propoſition; ſo no Combination of Terms 
to us perfectly unintelligible, can, with reſpect /o us, 
be accounted Propoſitions. 

We do maintain therefore, that we have ſome 
Ideas even of myſterious Doctrines. And thus, 
[ conceive, we are ſufficiently guarded againſt 
an Objection ſometimes made againſt us as con- 
tending for unintelligible Doctrines. There is 

va 


3 


Portance of the Obſervation will beſt appear, 
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vaſt Difference between unintelligible and incom- 
prebenſible. That is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unintelli. 
gible; concerning which we can frame no Ideas; 
and that only incomprebenſible, concerning which 
our Ideas are imperfect. It is plain therefore, 
that a Doctrine may be Intelligible, and yet In- 
comprehenſible. | | 

Nay, I fhall adventure to maintain, that there 
are ſeveral Propoſitions of whoſe. Extreams we 
have Ideas, but are yet incapable of diſcerning 
how far theſe Extreams do agree, or diſagree. 
For ſince this Agreement or Diſagreement, is, 
in moſt Caſes, to be prov@ by the Uſe of ſeveral 
intermediate Ideas ; in all thoſe Inſtances in which 
we fail of intermediate Ideas, we are incapable of 
diſcerning whether they do agree, or diſagree. 
In all ſuch Inſtances the Propoſitions are intelli- 
gible, and yet incomprehenſible. 

The Incomprebenſibility therefore of certain 
Doctrines in our Religion does not ariſe from our 
having 10 Ideas of them; but from hence, that 
our Ideas are either inadeguate, or indeterminate. 
I conceive it is very evident, that there may be 
infinite Relations of one thing to another, which, 
for want of adequate Ideas, will be to us un- 
diſcernable : But any Propoſitions, with reſpect 
to ſuch undiſcernable Relations, will, when pro- 
pos'd, be to us myſterious : And conſequently, 
thoſe who explode all Myſteries, can maintain 
their Ground only by aſſerting, that all their 
Ideas are adequate : A Perfection which the ſober 
part of Mankind will be very backward in al- 
lowing them. "+ 

Beſide this, there are other Things concern- 
ing which our Ideas are indeterminate. The Im- 


by 
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by conſidering, that in thoſe Revelations which 
God is pleas'd ro make, he deals with us as 


Men, and does not produce in us any new Fa- 
h culties, different from what we had before. If 
Gy the Doctrines reveal'd are made up of ſuch 


Ideas, as we are capable of receiving in the or- 
dinary Methods of Knowledge, then the Reve- 
lation is, either a farther Enforcement of ſuch 
| Truths, as might naturally be known, or a Diſ- 


8 covery of ſuch Truths, as (for want of adeguate 
e. Ideas) could got naturally be known. But it 
55 hath happen'd, in ſome Inſtances, that the Do- 
al ctrines reveal'd are made up of ſuch Ideas, as 
h we are incapable of receiving in an ordinary way: 
f Such are the Doctrines, concerning The Gene- 
e. ration of the Son of God: The Diſtinction between 
1 the Perſons in the Ever-bleſſed Trinity, and the 
| like. In theſe Caſes the Ideas are themſelves 
in reveal'd; —reveal'd, I ſay, not by producing in 
Ir us any new Faculties of receiving them, but by 
at repreſenting them by ſome other Ideas, with 
e. rg they have a remote Reſemblance and Ala- 
de : 

n, ad this Account, I preſume, exactly agrees 
2 with what the Apoſtle delivers in the Words of 
Ct my Text, Now we ſee thro? a Glaſs : Our preſent 
o- Know:-dge of theſe Matters is not by Ideas, 
7 immediately deriv'd from the things themſelves, 
in but by ſuch as are analogous to the things they 


ir WW repreſent. Thus we fee as by Reflection from a 
er Glaſs, not Face to Face. | 


1- Such analogous Ideas may, I conceive, be pro- 
erly enough calPd indeterminate ; as not Fre- 
N- ciſely and diſtinly repreſenting the things they 


n- ſtand for. And if any Difficulty be made about 
r, this Expreſſion, and it ſhould be urg'd (as poſſi- 
7 B bly 
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bly it may) that an indeterminate Idea is ns Idea 
at all, I would deſire to know, whether we have 
any Idea of Subſtance ; and if it be allow'd that 
we have, whether This be any other than inde. 
terminate; as being none other than the Idea of 
a certain unknown Support of Accidents, or Modes, 
But in thoſe Doctrines of which our Ideas are 
mdeterminate, *tis no wonder if we are incapable, 
either of diſcerning their Truth from barely con- 
fidering the things themſelves z or of anſwering 
all Difficulties that may be rais'd about them. 
From what hath been already offer'd, an An- 
ſwer may be fram'd to an Objection ſometimes 
made againſt us, viz, How can a thing be re- 
veaPd, and yet myſterious * The Truth of the 
Propoſition is reveal'd ; The Manner how *tis 
true may notwithſtanding remain a Secret. We 
are certain that whatever God declares muſt be 
true; We may be certain that ſuch or ſuch Pro- 
poſitions have been declar'd by God; and if fo, 
that there is a real Connection between the Parts 
of them, tho* (for want of adequate, or deter- 
minate Ideas) we may be incapable of diſcerning 
it. Thus we are certain, even from natural 
Arguments, that there can be but One Divine 
Nature; But it hath been declar'd in Scripture, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are each of 
them diſtinctly God; and conſequently, that theſe 
Three are One : The Truth of the Propofition 1s 
reveaPd ; The Manner-how it can be true, is ſtill 
a Myſtery, 

And accordingly our Aſſent to ſuch Propoſi- 
tions, is, a certain Perſuaſion that they are 
really True, tho? of themſelves inevident; a Per- 
ſuaſion of their Truth, without concerning our- 
ſelves about the Manner of it, For fince Faith 
* 18 


* 
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is founded on Revelation, we can be requir'd to 
believe a Thing no farther than 'tis reveal'd; 
And fince this Revelation concerns only the 
Truth of the Propoſition, 'tis plain that our 
Faith can reach no farther; And conſequently, 
when we contend for believing the Myſteries of 
Religion, we mean no more than giving an Al- 
ſent to thoſe Do#rines which are myſterious ; 
without requiring any thing particular to be be- 
liev*d concerning the myſterious Part of them, or 
the unknown Manner of their Truth. 


I ſhall paſs now to my 

Second General Head, viz. To prove that the 
Myſteriouſneſi of a religious Doctrine is, of itſelf, 
no ſufficient Argument againſt receiving it. 
And this I ſhall endeavour, by reſolving the 
Denial of religious Myſteries into its proper 
Principles ; and by ſhewing that they are unrea- 
ſonable and abſurd. 

Whoſoever therefore rejects a religious Do- 
ctrine purely becaule it is myſterious, muſt pro- 
ceed on one or other of theſe Principles; Either, 

I. That whatſoever is myſterious 1s fal/e ; Or, 

2. That we can have no ſufficient Evidence 
that any particular Doctrine is true, which is 
myſterious; Or elſe, 

3. That *tis unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that God 
ſhould make any Doctrine a matter of Revelation, 
and as ſuch neceſſary to be receiv'd, without 
giving us clear, and adequate Ideas of the Thing 
reveal'd. 

For, if a Doctrine may be yet true notwith- 
ſtanding its being myſterious: And if there may 
be ſufficient Evidence of its Truth: And, Laſtly, 
if there be nothing vareaſansble in ſuppobng 

1 2 that 
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that 4 myſterious Doctrine ſhould be matter of 
Divine Revelation, then the Myſtzriouſneſs of a 
religious Doctrine is no Argument againſt its 
being receiv'd as true. 

I ſhall begin with examining the Firſt Prin- 
ciple into which the Denial of Myſteries may be 
reſolv'd, viz, That whatfoever is myſterious is 
Falſe. rn : 

Let us fake with us a Remark which I before 
offer'd, viz. That the Term Myſtery hath a re- 
lative Senſe, and implies a retpett to that Per- 
ſon's Underſtanding to whom a thing is myſte- 
rious: It will appear from hence, that a Do- 
Etrine is ſo far to any Man myſterious, as he can- 
not, or does not comprehend it. And if a my- 
ſerious Doctrine be therefore falſe, Theſe Con- 
ſequences will follow ; —That the Knowledge 
of the moſt ignorant Perſon 1s the Standard of 
Truth; That there can be no rea! Difference 
in Men's intellectual Attainments; —and no 
real Progreſs made in Knowledge. For, if 
every myſterious Doctrine be falſe ; and if every 
Doctrine not comprehended by the moſt ignorant 
Perſon be to him myſterious ; then, every ſuch 
Doctrine is falſe. It follows, that all Truth 1s 
by him comprehended ; i. 6. that his Under- 
ſtanding is the Meaſure of Truth; That no One 
Man can be really more knowing than another; 
and no Man really more knowing at One time, 
than at another, —So fruitful is one Abſurdity 
of many more 

But our Adverſaries will perhaps hope to ſave 
all by a Retreat; and tell us, that by Myſtery is 
not to be underſtood any Doctrine actually not 
comprebended by Man; but ſuch only as is ix. 
6@mprehen/ible by Man; and, that whatſoever is 

| incom- 
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incomprehenſible by Man, muſt be falſe. The 
Reply to this is obvious : 

1. Many things may be incomprehenſible by 
us in this State, which may be eaſily comprehend- 
ed by us in a future State of more perfect Know- 
ledge 3 as there are many things incomprehenſi- 
ble by us in a State of Childhood, which are eaſily 
comprehended in our viper Age: And there- 
fore, the preſent Incomprehenſibility of things is 
no Argument againſt their Truth. 

Again z The leaſt Acquaintance with the 
World muſt aſſure us, that there is a Difference 
of Parts in different Men ; or, that there is in 
them a different Capacity of Knowledge. It will 
be readily allow'd by any thinking Man, that 
there are a vaſt Number of Perſons incapable, by 
the utmoſt Labour and Study, of entering into 
all the deep Reaſonings of a Mathemarician : 
Tis certain then, that there are many Truths 
actually comprebended by ſome Men, which are 
by others incomprehenſible, But we can as eaſily 
| conceive an Order of Beings ſuperior to the 
wiſeſt Men in Knowledge, as conceive ſome Men 
ſuperior to other Men in Knowledge : And if 
what is incomprehenſible by ſome Men may be 
comprehenſible by others, then what is incom- 
prehenſible by all Men, may be comprehenſible 
by other ſuperior Beings. 

Add to this, that as Creatures we muſt be de- 
pendent and finite ; and that whatſoever is finite 
in its Nature, muſt be finite in its Attributes. 
The Conſequence will be, that every Creature 
muſt be bounded in its Capacity of Knowledge. Or 
thus; No Being can be endu'd with abſolute 
Knowledge, unleſs it be endu'd with abſolute 
Perfection: And no Being can be endu'd mo 

| abſo- 
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abſolute Perfection, but the Supreme ſelf-exiſt;y 
Being. From hence it follows, that there mu 
be an infinite Number of Truths actually con. 
prebended by the Self-exiſtent Being, and yet is 
comprehenſible by the moſt perfect Creature; i., 
There muſt be an infinite Number of Truths to 
us myſterious, 

To aſſert therefore, that whatever is incom- 
prehenſible by us is falſe, is in effect to aſſert, 
that all Truth is by us comprehenſible ; that 
we are capable of being equal to God in Know. 
ledge ; and conſequently, in every other Perfecti. 
on; fince *tis neceſſary that where one Perfecti. 
on is in an infinite Degree, there all others muſt 
be ſo too. But I will not any farther purſue 
the Impiety and Abſurdity into which this mon- 
ftrous Principle will lead us. Let us proceed 
rather to examine the 

Second Principle into which the Denial of My. 
fteries may be reſolv'd, viz. That we can have 
no ſufficient Evidence, that any particular Do- 
Erine is true, which is myſterious. 

In Oppoſition to this I do maintain, 

| Firſt, That we may have demonſtrative Evi. 
dence of the Truth of ſome Propoſitions, con- 
cerning which very perplexing Difficulties may 
be rais d; and fo, may have the ſtrongeſt Proof 
that ſome things are, and yet be utterly inca- 
pable of comprehending the manner how the 
things ſo prov'd can be; i. e. we may have, in 
ſome Caſes, demonſtrative Evidence of Doctrines 
myſterious. | | 

It is a Point capable of rigid Demonſtration, 
that Matter is not a neceſſarily Exiſting Being, 
nor Eternal: It muſt therefore have been, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, Created: And yet we are incapable of 
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comprehending the manner how a thing can be 
created. | 1 

We are, I conceive, very certain, that mere 
Matter is incapable of any a#ive Powers; and 
conſequently, can't put itſelf into Motion. When- 
ever therefore it is put in Motion, it muſt be 
ated upon, either immediately, or mediately by 
mn Wome other Being which is immaterial. But who 
I, WW can frame a Notion how an immaterial Being can 
at act upon that which is material? | 
— Farther; Tis capable of certain Proof, that a 
whatever Being is endu'd with abſolule Know- 
ledge, muſt be endu'd with a certain Fore-know- | 
ledge of all future Events. For, whatever cer- 
tainly exiſts at any time, may at that Time be 
the Object of certain Knowledge : — Whatever at 
any Time certainly exiſts, was from all Eternity 
certainly future: - And whatever was from Eter- 
nity certainly future, might from Eternity be cer- 
tainly foreknown, The Conſequence is plain, that 
God, as being endu'd with abſolute Knowledge, 
muſt be endu'd with à certain Fore-knowledge of 
all future Events. Tis on the other hand cer- 


ain, chat we have & Liberty of Aftion. This we = 

om experience in ourſelves; and whatever Argu- 

a. ments are urg'd againſt it, will equally conclude 8 

oof againſt placing Liberty in any other Being; and [ 

vet tis ſtrictly demonſtrable, that there muſt be | 

the Liberty ſomewhere or other. Bur whoſoever 

m ſchall attempt to clear up all Difficulties about ö 

nes Wtheſe Truths, and diftinly to reconcile them | 
with each other, will find himſelf engag'd in an 

>"; inſuperable Work. We can't conceive how a 

10 thing can be certainly foreknown, and yet contin- 

1. gent; how a thing can be ceriainly future, and 
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yet ſuch as may be, or may nat be, The Points 
how- 


, 
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however before-mention'd are doubtleſs real 
conſiſtent with each other: And the appearing 
Difficulties about reconciling them ariſe from no- 
thing but our preſent imperfef? Views of things, 
But beſide thoſe myſterious Truths, which we 
are capable of demonſtrating, there are other 
concerning which we may have ſufficient Evi. 
dence even from humax Teſtimony. For we may, 
by this Method, have ſufficient Evidence of ſome 
Truths, which we do not comprehend; and which 
are therefore ſo far to us myſterious. Can a Man 
be juſtly blam'd for aſſenting to the Truth of 
Mathematical Propoſition, tho? by him not com. 
prehended, upon the Teſtimony of Perſons of 
allow'd Skill in that Science? It can't be doubted 
but that ſuch his Aſſent is rational ; eſpecially it 
he wants Opportunity of making himſelf berter 
acquainted with things of this Nature. And it 
a Man may give a rational Aſſent to, and con- 
ſequently have ſufficient Evidence of, a Propo- 
ſition by him not comprehended, He may in 
ſome Inſtances give a rational Aſſent to a Propo- 
ſition by him incomprebenſible. All that is ne. 
ceſſary in order to ſuch a rational Aſſent is, that 
he have ſome Ideas of the Terms of the Propoli 
tion; that he perceive zo Repugnancy between 
them; and conſequently, that (for any thing 
which appears) the Propoſition may poſſibly be 
true: And, laſtly, that he have ſufficient exer- 
nal Proof to determine him rather ta embrace 
than reject it: But in ſeveral Caſes, the Autho- 
rity of Perſons of undoubted Skill in any par- 
ticular Science is allow'd to give ſuch a ſuffecient 
Proof : And therefore we may have ſufficient 
Evidence, even from human Teſtimony, of Do: 
ctrines myſtrieous. | 


But 


— 


rea But whatever may be determin'd as to the 
Argument now produc'd, this notwithſtanding 
1 no- muſt be admitted, that God can, if he pleaſes, 
ngs, MWrevea/-rhe” Truth of ſome myſterious Propoſiti- 


Mankind, is as palſible as for one Man to declare 
Evi. his Thoughts to another. And tho' we ſhould 
nay, ¶ not be able to frame a perfect Notion of the 
ome ¶ Manner how ſuch a Revelation is made, yet we 
hich may be very ſure, that in all Communications 
Man Nof chis kind, he will afford ſufficient means of 
of i diſtinguiſhing them from Deluſions; and con- 
om. ¶ ſequently, that he will give the utmoſt Evidence 
s of chat they came from God. But, if a Revelati- 
"ted on in general, be, in the Nature of things, poſſi- 


ble, then the Revelation of a myſterious Do- 
ctrine muſt be ſo too. If it be poſſible for the 
Divine Being to give us perfect Conceptions of 


for him to give us a ſhort and imperfæct View of 
them. And whenever any Doctrines of this 
kind are thus propos'd to us, we muſt have the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurance that they are really true; as 
hat proceeding from him, who can neither deceive 


oli-W nor be:deceiv'd. Thus therefore, if it be poſſi= 
een ble for the Divine Being to make any kind of 


ing Revelation, it muſt be equally ſo to reveal the 
be Truth of ſome myſterious Doctrines: And if this 
er- be admitted, tis in the Nature of things poſſible 
ice for us to have the higheſt Aſſurance of ſuc 

10: Truths; as are by us incomprebenſibls. © 

ar- 3. Let us now enquire, Thirdly, whether there 
en be any thing «nrea/onable in ſuppoſing that God 
nt ſhould make a myſterious Doctrine the Matter 
0- of Revelation. 


G This 
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ons. That God may make ſome Revelation to 


ſome things we knew not before, tis as ex 
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This we readily grant, chat if ſuch a Suppo.W ſon. 
ſition implies any thing inconſiſtent with God's MW g 
Fuſtice, or Goodneſs, or Wiſdom, it ought not ou Pre 
any account to be admitted: And on the other 
hand, we may as juſtly expect, that if no ſuch 
Inconſiſtency can be made appear, then this 
Suppoſition ſhall be allow'd to be reaſonable. 
As to God's Fuſticez; As we can have no {tris 


Claim to have any Revelation at all made to us, I 
ſo neither can we, that every thing ſhould bel n 
reveal'd to the utmoſt Perfection. Tis ſuffici. Re 
ent for us that whatever God declares muſt be i 
true; and we have no Right to be any farther 1 
inform'd concerning any Point than he pleaſes, kin 
As to his Goodneſs ; Since we capno in Juſtice P. 
demand any Revelation, whatever Revelation 
he is pleas'd to make muſt be the pure Iſſue of inf 
his Goodneſs : And *ris no more inconſiſtent with 7 


this Perfection not to impart to us all thoſe De. f 
grees of Knowledge we may be capable of re-. 
ceiving, than *tis, that he hath not beſtow'd on Ml PE 
us all chat Good we may be capable of enjoying. U 
And, Laſtly, as to God's Wiſdom ; It is af. * 
low'd that He never does any thing without aſl ©" 
fufficient Reaſon: And therefore there are doubt. © 
leſs very great Reaſons why he hath reveal'd 
things to us but in part; giving ſufficient Evi- 
dence that ſome Doctrines are true, without 
vouchſafing us Light fufficient to clear up every 
fais Difficulty. But there may very often 

e ſufficient Reaſons, which do not evidently ap- 
pear; and we may have abundant Ground to 
think there are Reaſons, which we don't ſee. ' To 
Pronounce a ching to be unreaſonable, tis not ſut- 
ficient that we don ſ /ze the Reafon of it; we ought 
to diſcern its Incon ſiſtency with ſome evident Rea- 
94 2 : f ſon. 
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ſon. And therefore, without diſtinctly account- 
ing for the Myſteriouſneſs of our Religion, or 
producing any particular Arguments why we may 
preſume God ſhould make it myſterious, we 
might demand of our Adverſaries a direct Proof 
of the Principle they maintain; and inſiſt on their 
demonſtrating, that a wi/e Being cannot make a 
myſterious Point the Matter of Revelation. 
I conceive however, we need not be ſo reſery'd 
on this Occaſion; ' becauſe there are ſeveral 
Reaſons open to us, which will ſerve to clear up 
this Point, As for Inſtance ; * n 
If God ſhould make any Revelation to Man- 
kind, it may reaſonably be expected that ſome 
part of it at leaſt will relate to the Perfectians of bis 
own Nature. But theſe being all of them ſtrictly 
ininite; and we being incapable of forming any 
ate Idea of what is infinite, tis no Wonder 
if Doctrines of this Nature ſhould be, in ſeveral 
ref) myſterious. For it is obſervable, that 
perplexing Difficulties. attend all ſuch Propoſt- 
tions, whoſe Terms imply any thing infinite: 
And therefore 'tis not demanded, that all Diffi- 
culties ſhould be accounted for with reſpect 
either to infinite Duration, or infinite Space, 
Again; It may reaſonably be expected, that 
whenever ſuch a Revelation is made, it will re- 
late, in ſome meaſure, to the things of another 
World; with which we have no manner of Ac. 
quaintance. Our Ideas therefore of theſe things 
muſt be taken from other Ideas, with which they 
have ſome ſort of Reſemblance ; which therefore 


not exactly repreſenting! the things they ſtand 
for, our Conceptions of them muſt be very come 
fus'd: and ſhort; And if we ſhall attempt, in 
theſe Caſes, nn to explain n 
2 or 
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for things, we ſhall'find ourſelves as much at a 


| Loſs, as a Man born blind would be in his Ac. 
count of Colours, But even in this Caſe the blind 


Man may have ſufficient Reaſon to think, that 


others have a diſtin Senſe from what he enjoys; 
that diſtant Objects do, by this means, pro. 
duce in them a certain Senſation, which is term'd 
Colour; that different Objects can produce 
different: Sorts of ſuch a Senſation, i. e. different 
Colours: All this, I ſay, he may have ſufficient 
Evidence of, and yet have no diſtin and deter- 
minate Notion either of Sight or Colours. In 
like manner with reſpect to Doctrines of Reli- 
gion, we may have abundant Evidence that ſome 
things are true, without having any determinate 
Ideas of the things themſelves. e, 
Farther; The great End of all Divine Reve- 
lation muſt be, to inform us of our Duty, and 
to enforce the Practice of it. This will, I con- 
ceive, be eaſily granted me: From whence we 
may argue, that ſince our Actions are very much 
govern'd by the Scheme of Doctrines we enter- 
rain, it will be expedient that ſuch doctrinal 
Truths be reveal'd, as have a practical Influence. 
Theſe once propos'd by a Divine Authority 
will have the higheſt Evidence of Truth; and 
carefully attended to, will be as greatly ſervice- 
able to Virtue; And therefore there is abun- 
dant Reaſon why Doltrines, as well. as Duties, 
ſhould be Matter of Revelation. But tho? a firm 
Perſuaſion concerning ſuch Truths may be con- 
ducive to this End, yet a-diftin# and perfect Ap- 
prehenſion of all that relates to them may be 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary. That Good Men ſhall 
receive Rewards in another Life, is a ſtrong Mo- 
tive to Obedience; but to be n 
"7 ER Ay 
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larly what theſe Rewards ſhall be, and where 
diſpens'd, can only gratify a Curioſity. That 


the Father ſent bis own: Son into the World, to puniſh 
Sin in his Perſon, and to pardon it for his Suffer- 
ings, gives us the higheſt Ideas of the Divine 


Purity, Juſtice and Mercy. This Conſideration, 


duly attended to, is the greateſt Diſcouragement 


from Sinning. But to be able to ſolve a/! Diffi- 
culties relating to this Point; To be able ex- 
actly to account for The Diſtinction between the 
Father and the Son; be Generation of the Son; 
Abe Union of the Divine and Human Natures ; 
—The Satisfattion made by the Sufferings of Chriſt, 
and the like, is by no means uſeful to this pur- 
poſe. The Intention of the Goſpel was to make 


us Niſe indeed; but then *rwas to make us Wile - 


only to Salvation. And for this Reaſon, it may 
be preſum'd, ſo much Light hath been vouch- 
faf' d us as will promote this End; and all be- 
yond it hath been with-held as unneceſſary. 


What farther Degrees of Knowledge may be 


imparted to us in another State, it will be an 
high Preſumption to determine: becauſe we 


know not particularly what that State will be; 


nor, conſequently, how expedient it may prove 
that we ſhould have a diſtin View of Things. 
However, thus much in general the Holy Scrip- 
tures aſſure us, that both our Knowledge and 
Happineſs will be highly improv'd; and that 
many of the Difficulties, with which we now 
_ ourſelves, ſhall vaniſh. In the mean 

"ime, whilſt we are only travelling to a better 


Place, let us follow the ſure Guide which is 


given us; and not diſquiet either ourſelves or 
others, becauſe we cannot nicely account for 


every Curiofity in the Way. Many things N 


EW 
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be true; and we may have ſufficient Evidence 
that they are true, tho? attended with. Difficul. 
ties. This is allow'd in Matters of pure Reaſon. 
ing: And every Man aſſents to numberleſs Pro- 
poſitions which he cannot entirely clear up. Let 
the fame Privilege be. allow'd to Religious Do- 
ctrines: Since God may, if he pleaſes, reveal a 
thing but in part; and feveral Conſiderations 
may be aſſign d why ſome things ſhould be m). 
| Aeris.” I ſhall now under my 


STird, and Laſt Genet Head, make ſome pro- 
per Refiexrans on what hath been offer*d. 


A Chriſtian Myſtery end to the Account 
given) is a Doctrine, concerning which 

our Ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate : 
A Doctrine, which is therefore attended with 
Difficulties which we cannot particularly account 
for: And which being of itſelf inevident, and 
above our Reaſon, we receive purely on the Au- 
thority of the Revealer, I remark upon this 
Account, that all Attempts towards diſtinctly 
explaining the Myſteries of W are un- 

warrantable, and dangerous. 

They are anwarrantable, becauſe we can have 
no ſufficient Ground on which to build ſuch 
— If the Doctrines, which Men at. 
tempt to explain, are, in the higheſt Senſe, my- 
ſterious, then are they by us inexplicable ; and if 
they are by us explicable, they ceaſe to be myſte- 
rious. We neither do, nor can, know any thing 
farther concerning theſe Points, than what God 
hath been pleas?d to reveal to us: And if he 
hath left ſome Particulars relating to theſe Points 
Hure, they will and muſt remain ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding our. greateſt Labour ſpent in explaining 
them. | 

*Tis evident, I conceive, that we can never 


: be ſure our Explications are true, becauſe we 
| have no certain Principles to build on. But be- 
dae this tis worth. our Notice, that it is almoſt 


infinite Odds but they are falſe. Errors are 
* numberleſs, whilſt Truth can be but one: And 
once we have nothing to direct us in ſuch an 
Attempt but Fancy, we have the ſame Chance 
to pitch on any One of theſe numberleſs Errors, 
as on the Truth: And therefore by thus going 
beyond our Depth, we make our falling into 
Errors almoſt unavoidable. 1 

It is true indeed, any Pains taken in fixi 
the Meaning of the Words; in ſtating the Doctrines ; 
or freeing them from the Charge of Contradiction, 
will be uſefully employ'd : Becauſe, whatever 
Doctrines have been deliver'd by God, he hath 
given withal ſufficient Means of rightly under- 
ſtanding them: And it is our Duty to uſe our 
beſt Endeavours both to underſtand them right- 
ly, and to clear them from ſuch Objections as 
may be urg'd againſt them. But to proceed far- 
ther than this; To frame Hypotheſes by which 
to ſolve Difficulties by us inſolveable, and to ex- 
plain things by us inexplicable, is (to uſe the ſofteſt 
Expreſſion) a very extraordinary Proceeding. 

But beſide that Attempts of this nature are 
untvarrantable, they are in like Manner of dan- 
gerous Conſequence. They will miniſter Occa- 
ſion of much uſeleſs Diſpute, perhaps to the 
Loſs of Charity. Such Hypotheſes being entire- 
ly arbitrary and without rea! Ground, *tis no 
Wonder if the plauſible Attempts of ſome be 
encounter'd by as plauſible Schemes of others. 


Thus | 
a 
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Thus is there a Way open'd for endleſs Diſputs 
and Animaſity 1 + as, Rs ; 
Nor is it to be expected but that Hereſy itſelf 
will ſpring from this Root. Unleſs a Man be 
exceeding cautious, his yery Explication may 
be inconſiſtent with the myſterious Doctrine he 
explains: —Or, if it ſhould not be evidently 


ſo, yet it may be inconſiſtent with ſome other r 
Doctrine of great Moment; Or if he ſhould k 


be ſo happy as to keep himſelf clear of this, yet 
Occaſion may be taken from ſome unguarded Ex. 
| ama, of propagating very pernicious Errors, 

Perhaps if it were examin'd into *rwould be 4 
found, that many Hereſies have taken their Riſe fre 
from hence; and that ſome Great and Good fo 
Men, imprudently trying Practices on Myſteries, de 
have done irreparable Miſchief to that very 
Cauſe for which they were ſo zealous. 

Let us take one Conſideration more along 
with us. All Explications of this Nature are 
imaginary and without Grounds; and it is 
mighty Odds but they are liable to many appa- 
rent Objections. But the Enemies of our Re- 
ligion will not diſtinguiſh between the Explica- 
tion and the Doctrine: And all the Inconſiſtencies 
they diſcover in the one, will be imputed to the 
other, Thus may a Doctrine be moſt effectually 
betray*d by an imprudent Defence of it. 

Another Remark on what hath been deliver'd 
ſhall be this. Since the Chriſtian Myſteries, I 
have been contending for, are Doctrines by us 
incomprehenſible, and of themſelves inevident; The 
Certainty we have of their Truth muſt be found- 
ed on the Certainty of that external Evidence by 
which they are prov'd. Now this can be none 


other than an Evidence that they have been de- 
1 liver'd 


| 


| 
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liver*d: by God; and may therefore be reſolv'd 
into theſe Two Points: Firſt, that the Scrip- 
ture is the Word of God. And, in the next Place, 
That Such myſterious Doctrines are contain'd 
in Scripture, The former of theſe Points being 
ſuppos'd, I ſhall thus remark concerning the 
latter: — We ought not to allow that a myſte- 
rious Doctrine is contain'd in Scripture, with 
out plain and clear Proof that it is ſo: Other- 
wile, we ſhould allow ſuch a Doctrine to be 
true, Without plain and clear Proof that it is 
true. This Remark is level'd againſt ſuch, as 
being pleas'd with nothing in Religion but My- 
fiery, uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to ſtrain and 
OY plain Places of Scripture to a myſterious 
Senſe. - | Ms 

It is, I conceive, allow'd by all ſober Per- 
ſons, that Scripture is to be underſtood in its 
moſt obvious Senſe, unleſs there appear very great 
Reaſon to interpret it otherwiſe. For, theſe 
Writings. being intended for the general Uſe of 
Mankind, it is reaſonable to underſtand them 
jn ſuch a Senſe as is obvious to Mankind. Be- 
ſides, we ourſelves 'obje& againſt the Socinians, 
becauſe they decline the obvious Senle of Scrip- 
ture, and have recourſe to figurative rep are 
tions, purely to avoid Myſteries : But this ſtrong 
Objection equally concludes againſt declining 
the obvious Senſe in order to introduce Myſteries. 
Add to this, that if ſuch a looſe Way of inter- 
preting Scripture be once admitted, our Reli- 
gion muſt infinitely vary. Theſe figurative In- 
terpretations, depending entirely upon Imagina- 
tion and Fancy, muſt be as various as are Mens 
different Ways of thinking. So that unleſs we 


ſtick to the moſt obvious Senſe of Scripture, ed 
W N | 8 
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all Caſes where there is not great Neceſſity of de- 
clining it, we can never maintain the Conſiſtency 
of our Religion, nor guard againſt the Encroach- 
ments of Enthuſtaſm. 4 

I remark, Laſtly, that ſince we are to ac- 
count thoſe religious Doctrines alone Myſteri- 
ous, which we cannot comprehend; therefore we 
are not to receive any Doctrines, under the No- 
tion of Myſteries, which carry with them any 
plain and evident Contradi#ion : For, Such we 
do comprehend ; at leaſt, we have ſo perfect a 
View cf them, as to ſee it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be true. *Tis upon this Ground that we 
reject the Doctrine of Tranſ/ubſtantiation: For, it 
implies in it ſeveral manifeſt Abſurdities. The 
obtruding it therefore on us, under the Notion 
of a Myſtery, is an high Affront offer'd to Re- 
ligionz And ſerves but to expoſe venerable 
Truths to the Scoffs of Infidels. 

It is true indeed, it becomes us not to pro- 
nounce haſtily concerning a Doctrine, which 

ſeems to be countenanc*d by Scripture: We 
may be and often are miſtaken in our Judgments; 
and, upon” a deeper Search, thoſe Difficulties 
vaniſh, which at firſt appear'd fo formidable. 
However, if, after all, there evidently appears to 
be any Contradiction in ſuch a Doctrine, we 
may conclude, that *ris not really taught in Scrip- 
ture; ſince no Contradiction can be true, and 10 
falſe Doctrines can be taught by God. 

It is therefore an over-pious Strain of ſome 
Good Men, who aſſert, that we muſt deny our 
Reaſon in Matters of Religion; and that Doc- 
trines, however apparently Abſurd, muſt be re- 
ceiv'd when recommended under that facred 
Name. Thoſe who maintain this Poſition don't 

28 conſider, 
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conſider, that they do at the ſame Time over- 
throw the very Foundations of Religion. For, 
beſide that it is in itſelf impoſſible that a Man 
ſhould be perſuaded of the Truth of a Propofi- 
tion, which he at the ſame time believes to be 
abſurd 3 beſide this, I ſay, ſuch a denying our 
Reaſon, in one Point, (were it poſſible) mult de- 
ſtroy the Uſe of it in all others, If a Man ſhould 
be ſatisfied of the Truth of a Propoſition which 
appears to him to be abſurd, he might as well 
be ſatisfied of the Falſbood of a Propoſition 
which appears to him to be demonſtrable. Upon 
this Suppoſition, no Arguments can be urg'd, 
on which ſecurely to build our Faith. 

We are indeed liable to Miſtakes; and there- 
fore (as hath been already obſerv'd,) ought not 
to be over-haſty in our Deciſions: We ſhould 
examine Things with the utmoſt Care, eſpe- 
cially in ſo important a Concern as that before 
us. But if any Point ſhould, after all, appear 
to be a Contradiction, *rwill be in vain to urge 
it as a Matter of Faith: For, as nothing can be 
really requir'd by God as a Matter of Faith, 
which is really a Contradiction, ſo we can't pre- 
fume any thing to be ſuch a Matter of Faith 
which appears to us to be a Contradiftion. This 
Caſe therefore, as *tis ſometimes ſtated, wiz. 
„If a Man ſhould be perſuaded that God has 
e reveal'd a Doctrine, which appears to him to 
„ be a Contradiction, he is oblig'd to receive 
e jt as true, ſeems to be built on an impoſſible 
Su ppoſition. For, God cannot reveal a Doctrine 
which is really a Contradiction: And ſince we 
have none 7 Im Way of judging of a Contra- 
diction, but by its appearing, after due Exami- 
nation, to be ſuch to our Reaſon ; it follows, 

that 
+3 
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that whate ver /o appears to us, we muſt believe 
is not taught by God; and. conſequently, all thoſe 
_ Paſſages of Scripture which literally underſtood, 
appear to imply any ſuch Abſurdity, muſt be 
interpreted in 4 figurative Senſe. | 
Io return; | 7 
Doctrines truly myſterious are ſuch, at leaſt, 
as (for any thing which can be prov'd to the 
contrary) may be true z and therefore, when 
ſupported by a Divine Authority, we are cer- 
tain muſt be true. It follows, that our Aſſent to 
ſuch is not a blind, but a rational Faith ; as be- 
ing founded on this fure Principle of Reaſon, 
that God cannot deceive. Here muſt we fix our 
ſelves: And if Men will not be perſuaded, nor 
attend to the Deductions of that Reaſon, for 
which they would ſeem ſo zealous, tis in vain 
to argue farther. We can only refer them for 
fuller Conviction to the Deciſions of the laſt 
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